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tionship; but in law and in fact modern marriage is a voluntary associa-
tion, both in its inception and in its continuance* And in this respect, as
in all others, the contemporary marital relationship is distinct from its
institutionalized predecessor.

Stabilization of sex relationships and allocation of responsibility for the
care of children are no doubt the primary social functions of contempo-
rary marriage. From the viewpoint of society at large the marriage con-
tract is an assurance, however limited, that the pregnant woman will not
be left to her own resources and that her child will not become a public
charge. This social function of marriage has become quantitatively less
important with the decline of the birth rate and is of minor importance
now that modern contraceptive techniques make possible the avoidance
of unwanted conceptions. There is, for example, a chronic undersupply
of bastards; placement agencies can never satisfy the demands of child-
less couples who want infants to adopt.

Meanwhile, however, the marital relations-hip has acquired a new im-
portance to husband and wife. The various factors that have brought
about the decline of the old family system have, as has been mentioned,
also depersonalized many social relationships. Although the modern in-
dividual belongs to a variety of groups, most of them are secondary in
character; and he has comparatively few opportunities to develop strong
and enduring person-to-person attachments. Once he leaves his parental
home, he associates mainly with strangers, with passing acquaintances,
and with casual friends. No one cares very much or for very long what
happens to him; certainly the people with whom he works, the people
from whom he purchases housing, food, and other things, and even the
members of his club are not ordinarily sufficiently attached to him as a
person to extend the sympathy and patient understanding that all human
beings seem to want. With rare exceptions, then, it is only through suc-
cessful marriage that he can find the intimate companionship that was
once automatically provided by family and community membership.

Companionship was a minor aspect of the marital relationship in the
old family system; other persons, brothers, sisters, cousins, neighbors, etc.,
were always about and made it unnecessary, and no doubt impossible,
for husband and wife to depend exclusively upon each other for com-
panionship. For the modern husband and wife companionship is often
the major function of the marital relationship. Under present circum-
stances a man does not need a wife and a home to provide him with the
comforts of home; he can buy them in the market place. Nor does the
modern woman need a husband to support her; she can, at least when
she is young, get a job and support herself. But intimate and enduring
companionship cannot be purchased, although it may, with luck, be
secured through the marital relationship.